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Hidden Secret Revealed : 


Bx WAY OF SUPPLEMENT — 


* 


TO 


Duffield's Authentic and Undiſputed Narrative 
of the Singular and Surpriſing Conduct of 


Sir Watkin Lewes, Ae, do 2 


RESPECTING HIS 


Detention and Concealment of an Old Latin Deed, 


delivered to him near Seventeen Years ago, for the 
Purpoſe of making out and eſtabliſhing the Title 
of a Poor Perſon in Pembrokefhire,. | 


TO THE LARGE ESTATE. | 
| QF 3 
THOMAS JAMES SELBY, | 
Late of Wavendon, in the County of Bucks, Eſq. 
Who Died in the Year 1772: 


WITH 


ANIMADVERSIONS 
ON THE BASE TREACHERY OF 


JOHN LLOYD, 


ate of No. 24, now of No. 2, Lincoln's Inn Old Buildings, | 
The Plaintiffs Counſel in a Cauſe in the Exchequer, | 

| againſt the ſaid Sir Watkin Lewes, | 5 
for recovery of the ſaid Deed. | . 
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- 


10 THE 


US . 


TOR the information of thoſe who have not read the 

original pamphlet, it will be neceſſary to introduce the. 
caſe, but witbout repeating the evidence ;. for the moſt ne» 
gligent peruſal of theſe ſheets cannot fail to compel a tacit 
admiſſion from ſtubborn prejudice itſelf, that the wilful, 
fraudulent, and treacherous concealment of the deed is 
ſhewn by ſuch marks of certainty as have hitherto been 
deemed ſufficient to eſtabliſh truth, 
1 ſhall confine my preſent obſervations chiefly to the de- 
linquent, Sir Watkin Lewes, and one other accomplice, 
whoſe opportunities to do miſchief are more frequent, and of 
courſe an expoſition of his villany will be more intereſting 
to ſociety ; and whilſt the public cannot ſufficiently abhor 
their baſeneſs, they cannot leſs deſpiſe and ridicule their 
weakneſs and folly, in expecting and depending that infe- 
- Tiority of ſtation and obſcurity of the injured would afford 

them certain ſecrecy and ſafety, or in fancying that any 
ather conſequences than ſhame and contempt could ulti- 
- mately reſult from ſuch deteſtable treachery. 


bs | JOHN DUFFIELD. 
No. 6, Gray-Rtreet, Magchefter- | 
Square, May, 1793. 
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THOMAS JAMES SELBY, late of Wavendon, in 
Backs, Eſq. (who died in the year 1772) by his Will, de- 
viſed a large eſtate to his heir at law, when diſcovered ; but 
in «aſe no heir at law could be found, then he gave the _ 

B * eſtate 


1 ) (- 2 ) 


eftate to William Lowndes, of Winflow, Eſq. the preſens 
12 thereof, on condition ot his changing his name to 
Selby; but the ſaid William. Lowndes, inflead of perform- 
ing his duty as a faithful truſtee, and finding the heir bath 
for many. years paſt employed David Painter, an attorney 
at Pembroke, as his agent, in that particular county Where 
he knew the right heir lived, to ſearch for and gather up 
every information that might tend to diſcover the heir to 
the ſaid eſtate, and ſecrete and conceal it, particularly 
church regiſters, the mutilated parts of the moſt material 

entries of the Selby family, the ſaid agent's clerk hath 

actually acknowledged to have ſcen; but one Henry Pugh, 

à very ancient man, who when a boy lived ſervant with a 

| Mr. Lloyd of Trevigin, an eminent attorney and brother- 

| „ _ - in-law to Thomas Selby, of Nevern, in Pembrokeſhire, 


farmer, long ſince deceaſed, remembering to have heard 
that James Selby, a. ſon of the ſaid Thomas Selby, was an 
articled clerk to the ſaid Mr. Lloyd his uncle, and ran away 
from him, and married and ſettled in Bucks, and was very - 
roſperous ; and remembering likewiſe to have heard, that | , 
— deed had been formerly executed between Mr. Selby a 
af Wavendon aforeſaid, and the Selbys of Nevern, or 
Lloyds of 'Trevigin aforefaid, ſaid he thought it likely to bo 
found amongſt the family deeds of Mr. Lloyd, then of St. 
Dogmels, near Cardigan. 
In conſequetice of this information, in the year 1776, 1 
Latin deed was there found, wherein the names Jacobus 
. Selby and Margaretta Wells were often repeated; and it. 
Rr by the Wavendon regiſter, hat a Fame 
Selby and a Margaret Mells had been married at Wavendon, 
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| in the year 1655: a period which rendered it highly pro- 
bdable that they were the ſame perſons.named in the faid 
| deed... Sir Watkin Lewis being then at Cardigan, the deed 
was carried to him, who, in the preſence of ſeveral perſons, 
'then and ſeveral times iince (as hath been fully proved on 
5 oath) declared, that the aforeſaid names were often written, 
| therein ; and that by virtue of that deed he would recover 
the ſaid eſtate for one of the deſcendants of the ſaid Thomas 
Selby of Neven; yet he wickedly and falſely ſaid in bis 
anſwer to a bill filed againſt him for its mos Arr that 


He told Mr. Lloyd that he might as well have bought ſo 
much waſte paper. 0 


_* Several relations of the family, in full confidence of the 
repeated promiſes of the faid Sir W. Lewes, at their joint 
EXPence, 
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axpence, ſent an agent to Lendon to obtain the ſaid deed 

and commence a ſuit, and which ſuit, after numerous pro- 
miſes of the ſaid Sir W. Lewes to deliver up the deed 
without fail, was ccmmenced, in full expectation that the 
ſaid deed would be produced; but after the ſaid agent had 
been above two years in London, the ſuit was diſcontinued 
for want of the ſaid deed, during which time it having been 
diſcovered that the ſaid Sir Watkin Lewes had, at ſeveral 
different times, given a few guineas each time to the ſaid 
agent. Some othe? perſons took ſeveral journeys to London 
to obtain the ſaid deed ; by all which.means the expenditure 
of {ome hundred pounds was occaſioned to theſe poor 
people, who, to the number of ten or eleven perſons, are 
ready to verify theſe facts, and aſcertain on oath their re- 
ſpective expenditure on that account; amongſt whom, is 
the eldeſt fon of the late Thomas Selby and Wife, who are 
ſaid to have both died with grief, they having been quite 
ruined by the falſe promiſes of Sir Watkin Lewes 

In Hillary term 1784, John Duffield (being much 2 
out of pocket) by virtue of a letter of attorney, filed a bill 
in the exchequer againſt the ſaid Sir Watkin Lewes, for a 
production of the faid deed ; when, after his rebellious con- 
tempt of the laws of his country had been repeatedly re- 
corded, and after he had paid the coſts of a ſequeſtration, 
by means_of the vile treachery of the plaintifPs -counſet - 
| hereinafter deſcribed, the jaid Sir Watkin Lewes eluded the 
charge, notwithſtanding his ſolicitor had declared that his 
own counſel, Mr. Scott (now Sir John Scott) frowned upon 
his brief, and angrily urged the neceſſity of deliveripg up 
the deed, | 

On the 5th of September 1785, the plaintiff left at the 
defendant's houſe the firſt pamphlet, and on the 19th ot- 
October following, he caſually met the defendant near his 
own houſe, with another man with him, when the defendant 
told the plaintiff that he maſt talk with him then or at ſome 
other time; and the plaintiff replied, . now, by alt means;“ 
on which they went up ſtairs, and the defendant taking the 
pamphlet out of his pocket, aſked the plaintiff if it was 
written by him; to which the plaintiff anſwered, that he was 
the author. The defendant then abuſed Wm. Lloyd, the 
owner of the deed, ſaying. (to the reverie of what was true) 
that he was a lying villain, and was dependent on his 
bounty, and that it was in his power to ſendyhim to gaol 
at any time; and doubling his fiſt ſaid, that the deed was 
« | evitneſſed 
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witneſſed by Selby, and, that the eftate belonged. to Lord 
Ayleſbury ; and told the plaintiff he would bring an action 
againſt him and bring him to ſhame ; to which the plaintiff 
replied, that his reſolution was rivetted at his very heart; 
that he would get more proofs, and would make additions: 
en ſaying which, a ſulky tameneſs enſued, and he nor the 
other perſon preſent making any anſwer, in about a minute 
the plaintiff came away. a ; 
Qn the 18th of July 1786, the plaintiff left at the defen- 
dant's houſe (encloſed as before) another pamphlet, con- 
taining ſome of the affidavits; and on the 28th of September 
following, he left two with two of his friends. 
On the 11th of October, he lett one at his houſe, con- 
ta ming all the affidavits. | | K 
On the 17th, he met the defendant on Holborn Hill, who 
in a guilty low voice told the plaintiff that he ſhould very 
ſoon hear from him; and the plaintiff told him, that he 
did not believe a ſingle ſyllable he ſaid ; but that he was 
fure that he (the defendant) believed every thing the 
plaintiff told him, and added, that-on the morrow he would 
moſt aſſuredly hear further of him; and the people ſtopping 
to liſten, he ſuddenly went on. , . | 
The next day the plaintiff left ſome. of the pamphlats 
at ſeveral coffee-houſes where the defendant and his ac» 
- quaintange; were ſaid to refort ; and hearing nothing from 
him, on the 28th, the plaintiff wade. an indiſcriminate 
diſtribution of the pamphlets, which he continued at inter- 
vals for a long time afterwards. | 
When a watch, or other property, is found on a footpad 
or houſe-breaker, and he is aſked how he came by it, 
nothing is more common than to aniwer, I found it; but 
Sir Warkin has reverſed the plea; and being aſked how he 
diſpoſed of the deed, he anſwers, I have loſt it. Theſe two 
excuſes are both equally unſatis factory, and the former hath 
been often ſo much ſuſpected, that rigorous auſtere treat- 
ment hath produced a confeſſion; and there ſeems no ręeaſon 
to doubt that the ſame cauſe would produce the ſame effect 
with the latter excuſe. But it hath, been faid, 'that the 
defendant having been ſo hardy as. to {wear the deed to 
be loſt, it cannot be expected that it will ever be. produced, 
However, it is not the parchment, but the purport and 
etfect of the writing it contains which can give efficacy to 
the bulineis ;” and it is apprehended that enough of that 
, an he proved, as far as oral teſtimony can eyince, and 


beyond 
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5 beyond controverſy, as will link the Buckinghamfhire and 


Pembrokeſhire Selbys together; for ſuch proofs can now = 
be obtained in much greater abundance than was at firſt 
imagined. | 

When the perſon who found the deed was under exami- 
pation, the defendant came to the office and aſked him 
queſtions in a loud angry voice, and ſaid he ſhould be ex- 
amined by commiſſion ; on wech Mr. Watts, the examiner, 


informed Sir Watkin Lewes, that was the proper place to 


examine witneſſes, and that no perſon had a right to aſk a 
witneſs any queſtion there but himſelf: and the witneſs 
afterwards. declared, that heewas ſo much afraid that vir 
Watkin Lewes would do ſomething revengeful againſt- him, 
that he did not mention the moſt material part of what he 
intended to prove : the ſaid Sir Watkin having told him be- 
fore he went to be examined, that he would ſend him and 
that old raſcal Duffield to Newgate. 

As what Sir Watkin Lewes had ſaid concerning the deed 
was notorious.; in the country it is evident that his defence 
was not founded on a hope of eſcaping diſcovery, but on 'a 
confidence of refiſting coercion by a multitude of corrupt 
adherents, and eluding juſtice by ſuch lawleſs attempts to 
confound and intimidate. / 


- But the very ſuggeſtion of old Pugh, of fome family com- 


pack between the Selbys of Wavendun and the Selbys of 


evern in Pembrokeſhire, an@ finding it in the very famil 
and place he directed to ſearch for it, added to the adm 
ſion of the defendant's anſwer, hat the name Selby cat in the 
deed; and likewiſe, by bis own letter (proved as an exhibit) 
owning that the deed was exerted by Selby alone, — afford 
an irreſiſtible proof of the exiſtence of ſuch a deed between 
thoſe families, even if the regiſtered marriage of James Sel- 
by and Margaret Wells, at Wavendon in 1655, had not been 
diſcovered : and the Wavendon and Pembroke's evidence 
correſponding ſtrictly in time, and other circumſtances of 
this deed, ſhuts out every poſſibility of conceiving that ſuch 


a particular conformity ang concurrence of facts could be 


the mere fortuitous events of chance, or the random ima- 
ginary conjectures of old Pugh, without ſome reality to pro- 
duce them. „ | 
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| Auinadvenlons on the baſe 7 reachery of Jobs 
: Lloyd, late of No. 24, now of No. 2, Lincoln's 
OO +,» Old Buildings, the Plaintiff's Counſel. 


IE faid JOHN LLOYD, in order to prevail with the 
| | Plaintiff to “ ſtrike the cauſe out of the paper unnoticed 
(with a manifeſt intention to ſubject him to the defendant's 
coſts) ſaid that the poſſeſſor of the eſtate had paſſed a fine, 
" and taken every meaſure requiſite for barring all claims 
-whatſoeyer ; and that the defendant had rightly ſaid that 
the deed was as iſeleſs as av e paper; and added, that he 
was concerned in a forecloſure of the eſtate for Mr. 
Lowndes, and that he knew it impoſſible to recover it: but 
had he known that to be the caſe, it might have been ex- 
ted that he would have acquainted his client with it be- 
tare he had incurred ſo heavy an expence; yet when the 
cauſe was hourly expected to be called on (and never 
the leaſt hint of the kiod before) he gave his client this 
wile information; which, whether true or falſe, is a ſelf- 
accuſation, ſuperlatively ridiculous, and ſcarce one remove 
from idiocy itlelf, 
He likewiſe endeavoured to diſcourage his client, by ſay- 
ing that the evidence of William Lloyd, the owner- of the 
| deed, was inadmiſſible: but if the = was as uſeleſs as. 
3 + waſte paper (as he as well as the. defendant contended) what 
intereſt could a man have in the production of a uſeleſs 
7 deed ? So that, had he been the. party claiming the eſtate. 
| + | * + (which he was not) the inſiſting that he was intereſted in 
| bringing forth the deed, is to admit its utility and import» 
| ance, and conſequently amounts to a ſull confeſſion of guilt 
| | from the defender of ſo abſurd a poſition. 
| | The next formidable obſtacle with which he endeavoured 
| to intimidate his own client, was by ſaying that the Exhibit 
IF being a letter of the defendant's own writing, confeſſing the 
deed to be executed by Selby, was ſtrongly in favour of the 
"of defendant, becauſe, ſays he, it likewiſe ſhews that the deed 
2 was not in the defendant's cuſtody, by his defiring Mr. 
Jones to ſearchFor it in Wales; and had there been any ap- tl 
pearances of the defendant's ſincerity, the argument is te- 3 
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* This advice was ſoon condemned by thoſe who are known to be ſu» R 1 
perfor to influcnce or temptation. i 
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fragible: but it owes its force to a ſuppoſition for which 


there is not the leaſt foundation; for, to allow any weight 
in the argument, it muſt be fuppoſed that the defendant 


dad no intention to deceive. The contrary of which was 


ſtrongly ſuſpected at the time that letter was written: and 
which Ins evaſive anſwer now concurs with the depoſitions to 
make manifeſt and place beyond diſpute ; and ot courſe the 
argument falls with the prepoſlerous ſuppoſition on which 
it is built. oy, e 3 
It is true, this drowſy oracle is not in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion for ſagacity and penetration; yet he can ſcacely be 
denied ſufhcient diſcernment to perceive the defendant's 
defign of deception ſo very evident; and therefore it may 
certainly be concluded that he was lefs ſtupid than wicked 


on this occaſion, though, from what bath been already no- 


ticed, it is hard to fay which of the two old concomitants is 
in him the moſt predominant : and to ſay what he did not 
think, or to think what he dared not ſay, equally indicates 
the viſible influence of abject ſervility and adulation, 

Such was the rhetoric of this mercenary hireling of cor- 
ruption ! ſuch are the ſpecimens of the naked, undiſguiſed 
poiſon which fell from his proſtitute tongue! 

Theſe bungling ſtrokes of treachery are not even plauſ- 
ible ; they diſgrace the worſt of ſophiſtry, and ean be men- 
tioned only to be deſpiſed for tiſeir weakneſs, and ridiculed 
for their inefticacy ; for they juſtify more than ſuſpicion 
that the bill was geſignedly brought. in the name of the 
plaintiff, and not in the name of his principal, for the pur- 
poſe of furniſhing a ſpecious or bold objection againſt it; 
and the cauſe now appears to have died black before it was“ 
dorn; but it that was really an inſuperable obſtacle, and 
ſuch as he thought warranted his — refuſal to open 


the cauſe, or. part with his brief and fee to another, why 
did he ſuffer it? or. why did he not remove it inſtead of 


taking meaſures which he knew to be utterly unavailing ? 


Could the ſhadow of a reaſon ever exiſt for laviſhing his 


client's ſubſtance in a ſham attempt. to rectify an incurable 
evil by a pretended amendment of a bill which he knew to 
be totally uſeleſs, and to admit of no improvement? Could 
the ſtriking out and. withdrawing pait of the charge which 


to this hour hath the ſtrongeſt appearances of. probability, 


have the moſt diſtant tendency to obviate the objection that 

the bill was brought in the name of the plaintiff, and not in 

the name of his principal? And could the plaintiff be 
, | thought 
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thought. to conceive it poſſible, that # man who is now 4 


Weich judge would adviſe a mock amendment, and put him 


to the expence of bringing witneſſes above 200 miles to 

Fad predetermined to refuſe to 
open, upon the graund of the inſufficiency of the bill; after 
he had botched, ſettled, and ſigned it? Can he be ima- 


gined not to know that what is wrong ab initio, what is fun- 


damentally wrong can never be conſequentially right? And 
could he have any other inducement to ſuch monſtrous in- 
congruity, but to prey upon his own client, diſable his ef- 
forts, and give ſuccour and aſſiſtance to his adverſary, by 
creating a large expence for that purpoſe, and to increaſe 
his own fees? And to reconcile this with common honeſt 
muſt be the taſk of that wonderful ſagacity ſprung, forced, 
und fertilized on the prolific dunghill of corruption, 

But ſurely wickedneſs and abſurdity were never more in- 
timately affociated than in this mock amendment. It is 
wicked, becauſe it treacherouſly loads his own client with a 
heavy expence without a poflibility of being of any ſervice 
to him ; and it is ſo evidently abſurd, that it hath not even 


an appearance of juſtice, propriety, or neceſſity; and, what 


is not more or leſs proper, ought not to be done at all, for 
abſolute negation Fath no degrees. And if the cartainty of 
à fact, for the doing whereof the conſent of the court was 
neceſſarily applied for cannot be called in queſtion, ſuch de- 


_ liberate perhdy. can ſcarcely be matched in the meanders or 
© dark receſſes of the, moſt abandoned iniquity. Aud to ſup- 


pole there was no ineitement to this marvellous conduct, ia 
to ſuppoſe an effect without a cauſe, an action without a mo- 
tive, without gratifying any paſſion, without ſerving any 

urpoſe, for no reaſon and to no end: repugnancy too glar- 
ing not to leave the dorrupt cauſe conſpicuous, and without 
an alternative. - But here the datling work of accumulation 
ſuperſeded all other conſiderations, wholly engroſſed his ſa- 


vage ſoul, and rendered him inſenſible of reprehenſion! — 


And may his venal acquiſitions, the ſpoils of helpleſs weep-. 
ing innocence, add intamy to conſcious guilt, and fink him 
down to igaominious darkneſs, then will he move in his pro- 


' — ſphere; the perverſion of Nature's rules will ceaſe, and 


er wiſe precepts will be then obeyed. 

Is not his nefarious attempt to ſubject his own client to 
the defendant's coſts, by endeavouring to periuade him to 
ſtrike the cauſe out of the paper eg a crime which 
might crimſon the callous chggk ot au houſe · breaker? for 
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ſurely nothing can ſurpaſs, in turpitude ſuch deteſtable 


treachery, which, in its operation, effect, and conſequence, 
ſeems equal to the forging a will: and with whatever pil- 
liatives the force of modern complacence may ſoften the 
crimgs of this Welch judge, yet the truth, the plain honeſt 
truth, is, That he who meditates and contrives the means of 
robbing with impunity, is not leſs a thief than he who is ex- 
ecuted at the front of Newgate. And as thefts to gratify 
the inordinate cravings of avarice are more odious than 
thoſe to pacify the preſent pinchings of hunger, what muſt 
that man's reflections ſuggeſt to him who may chance to 
behold a Welch judge the finiſhing efficient of a Robber 
of Yearly Thouſands, paſſing the death-ſentence on a ſtarv- 
ing ſheep-ſtealer, without one brotherly figh, one relentin 
tear, or eg ſod of pity and concern! He waul 
ſurely leſs applaud his calmneſs than condema his inſenſi- 
bility; and were he to give way to the ſentiments which 
naturally ariſe on a compariſon of the itations and criminal» 
ity of the puniſhed and unpuniſhed delinquents, muſt he not 
ſhudder at the public danger? And muſt not the real gen- 
tleman (who unfortunately happens to be joined with him 
as a colleague in office) feel himſelf mortiſied and diſgraced 
by the cruel ſuppoſition of equality with a wretch for whom 
no language can afford an epithet adequately deteſtable ? 
The plaintiff conceived from the expreſs words in the 
writ of ſequeſtration, that it ought to have continued in 
orce until the defendant had put in a full and perfect an- 
ſwerz but not being competent to judge for himſelf, he only 
told bis ſolicitor his apprehenſions of the impropriety of 
diſcharging it until a fall parforments of its conditions, and 


directed him to conſult with and be guided by the faid 


John Lloyd his counſel, truſting that he would protect him 
againſt any injurious infraction of the eſtabliſhed rules; but 
here, as in all other inſtances, this purchaſed ſlave to vena- 
lity, prone to vice, and eager to partake the alluring baits 
of criminality, was uniform in his perfidy, and betrayed his 
client to give aid to a combination formed by villany, and 
cemented by intereſt, 

And fince the trap of treachery is the net in which this 
Welch judge bath been accuſtomed to catch gudgeons, it is 
pity its hemp had not been uſed for a better purpoſe, as 
one happy example would- compel by fear what ought to 
be practiſed by principle, make the treacherous tremble, 
and awe the baſe villain * ; but wickedneſs rooted 
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adapted defign is conſp 
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nat the very heart, is permanent as poiſon in the nature of 


ſerpents ; and to eracteate inherent turpitude, or ſeparate 
qualities with r is as impoſſible as to diſ- 
unite matter and folidiry, ice and cold. ; 


But how is all this the ſudje& of wonder Ts he not 


diſtinguiſhed by low habits and vulgarity of ſentiment! Ts 

not brutality of mamers legible in every action, eve 

geffare of his body! yer the wiſdom of nature in her well 
5 icuous; but the placing ſuch a plod- 


ſump of vicious dulneſs at the bay, evidently formed 


for the anvil or the hod, ſeems to have been one of the 
wanton frolies of fortune to pervert nature's intentions; 
and when the plaintiff came to ſee his ſolicitor's choice of a 


eounſel, he was never more difappointed and difſſatiſ- 


The plaintiff now finds that it was known to the moſt in- 
ferior of the profeſſion, that the bill was contaminated in its 
firſt formation by not being, brought in the .name of rhe 
principal; and ir cannot be faid that this was a ſudden ſtart 
of error, and that the glinimeting perceptions of this Welch 
judge deceived him, and that he was thus ignorant in fpite 

eriefice at one gloomy interval, becauſe its continu- 
ande without correctign, thews it to be a meditated deli- 
berate defign ; and the enormity of the offence will beſt ap- 
pear by cotifidering what is included in it. | 
"it; His moving the court for the deceptive purpoſe of a 
pretended, amendment of a bill which he ktiew to be utterly 
ufelefs, was an infult to the dignity of the court; and the 

— {ſelf affords an irrefiſtible proof of the certainty of 

e 4 . : - 10 ' ; | ; I 

' 2dly. His nr was; | ſeveral fees for adviſing, fettling, 
ſigning, and moving, for this pretended amendment, was 
: * upon his chent, and a fraudulent acquifition to lim- 

e 


zdly. It was an iffurious deceit upon his client, to the 


amount of all his ſabſequent coſts, 
Athſy. It was manifeſtly calculated treacheroufly to pre- 


vent the production of the deed, and withhold the means 
of recovering an eſtate of ſeveral thouſand pounds a year 


to its right owner. 
yy: It is equally manifeſt that it was partaking with 
and endeavouting to ſhelter and protect a criminal, for 
whoſe detection and puniſhment he might be thought to be 
| pecu- 
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peculiarly ſolicitous, if he was capable of acting in con- 
formity to the duties of his preſent elevated ſtation, ' - 
Add to this, the prevailing opinion of the people in the 
country, that the deaths of Themas Selby and his wife, and 
the diſtreis. of their orphan children, mentioned in the ori- 
ginal pamphlet, are wholly to be imputed tothe vile deceit 
and treachery in {ſupport of a netatious confederacy ; and 
the guilt muſt appear of the moſt atrocious kind. 

This is the unexaggerated nature of the offence ; but 
whether treachery, fraud, deceit, and cheating, intitle the 
culprit (if indicted) to the pillory, fines, impriſonment, 
ſuſpenſion, total diſability from the exerciſe of his pro- 
2 or whatever elſe is beſt known to practiſers of the 
aw. 

Shame often remains where virtue is quite loſt; and thoſe 
who think themſelves above the reach of iufamy, are ſome- 
times ſtartled at the imputation of abſurdity ; but in this 
caſe, where the defendant and his hardy Welch judge ac- 
complice have loſt all >. even for their intellectual 
reputation, and attack reaſon and common ſenſe with an 
artillery of the moſt deſpicable nonſenſe (their fituations 
conſidered) the conſequences are truly alarming; and 
therefore it is humbly taggeſted.to the legiſlature, whether 
a criminal breach of truit ſo compendiouſly ruinous as to 
ſweep away large eſtates by a ſingle act of treachery, doth 
not require ſome new and rigorous reſtraints, as well 
on aiders and abettors as on principals; and whether 
ſome ſuch provifion might not greatly tend to diſabuſe 
the law, * lop off and prune away the cankered excreſ- 
cences of that honourable profeſſion? | : 

Low quibbling evaſion is a reproach to national juſtice, 
and is the conſtant refuge of inſolence and corruption, and 
muſt ultimately ſtamp ſhame on its eſpouſers ; and if the 
facts herein ſtzted are true, it muſt be acknowledged with 
the utmoſt indignation, that an honourable court of record 
bath been infultc*l, the ruin of innocent individuals treacher- 
ouſly attempted, and of courſe the public ſafety endangered; 
but if theſe facts are falſe, the plaintiff defires no quarter 
from any man that can prove them ſo; and to ſi ew that 
he hath no defire to ſhun or elude an enquiry, he bath 
ſubſcribed his name hereunto. being well ſatisfied that the 
whole dangerous gang would be effectually broken and 
routed by a candid enquiry ; and that in a matter fo ruin- 
ouſly criminal, and its detection and puniſhnient fo appa- 
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rently conducive to 3 ſafety, all partial conſiderations 
will be thrown aſide as unworthy” of regard, and every 

hon will be ſeen to give way to- the defire of juſtice and 
the love of truth, that ie patroneſs under which the plain- 


tiff ſeeks redreſs. for principal and ſelf ; and doubts-not that 


one gentleman in particular will be rouſed by a recollection 
of the laudable motives by which his zeal in the cauſe was 
originally kindled. | 

| JOHN DUFFIELD. 


On the 13th of Auguſt 1789, the following Adver- 
tiſement was inſerted in the GENERAL AD- 
VERTISER : 


| 


« TIME IS THE UNERRING TEST OF TRUTH. 


«Shortly intended for Publication, 


„% THE Hidden Secret fully Revealed, by way of Sup- 
plement to Duffield's authentic and undiſputed Narrative 
of the ſingular and ſurprifing conduct of Sir Watkin Lewes, 
Knight, reſpecting his detention and concealment of an old 
Latin Deed, delivered to him for the purpoſe of _—_ out 


and eſtabliſhing the title of a poor perſon in Pembrokeſhire, 


to the large eſtate of Thomas James Selby, late of Waven- 
don, in the county of Bucks, Eſquire, who died in the year 


| 7 5 ; with Animadverſions on the baſe treachery of John 


Lloyd, at No. 2, Lincoln's Inn Old Buildings, the plaintiffs 
counſel, in a cauſe in the Exchequer againſt the ſaid sir 
Watkin Lewes, for recovery of the ſaid Deed. A charge 
authenticated ſo far beyond controverſy, that the author 
defies the moſt hardy advocate to maintain his vindication, 
or to deny that one deliberate fact therein (which proves 
itſelf) inconteſtably manifeſts a diſpoſition which includes 
a qualification for every ſpecies of fraud and treachery ; and 
excluſive of his other infamous conduct therein recited, 
every man, on viewing the fact alluded to, muſt ſtart with 


horror at the public danger, on finding, with uncontro- 
| vertible 
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vertible certain turpitude, the moſt abje& ſervility and 


proſtitution, in a ſtation where untainted integrity ought 
always to reſide, ſince every profeſſed advocate, who hath 
a ſecret treacherous intereſt oppolite to that of his client, is 
a lurking enemy to ſociety, and his life is a misfortune 
to the community ; proportioned to his opportunities and 
temptations to deceive and betray, he lives only to embar- 
raſs and burthen the public, to prey upon the helpleſs, filch, 
pilter, and devour the product of his country, without con- 
tributing to its cultivation, defence, or ornament ; and the 
nefarious exeitions of treachery demonſtrated to have been 
employed to ſhelter the defendant (did not numerous other 
facts render it wholly ſuperfluous) give a certain confir- 
mation to his guilt alſo. | 

„It is ſaid, no man is juſtified in divulging truth which 
tends to deprive another of an honeſt living; and if the 
ſame is to be underſtood in reſpect of a diſhoneſt living, on 
that general coercive principle, thoſe intitled to large poſ- 
ſeſſions, torcibly withheld, ſeem ſubject (under the terrors of 
compulſive filence) to be condemned to ſervitude and beg- 
gary by perfidy, which may involve thouſands in undeſerved 
miſery, and torture their diſtant poſterity with the repining 
reflection, that though born to plenty, they inherit only the 
mourntul calamities of injured innocence, not for any fault 
of their own, not for any crime of their anceſtors, but 
only becauſe their progenitors were unable, without help, 
to repel the violence of perfidious wickedneſs ; and be- 
cauſe it was deemed criminal to tell the truth, though not 
a ſingle felony, with all its tragical outeries of conſequent 
miſery, can be found to produce miſchiefs more laſtingly 
ruinous and deplorable : but it is hoped it will be remem- 
bered, that the man, who in his public capacity, gets a 
diſhoneſt living by practices diſgraceful to his profeſſion, 
and contrary to the well-being of his country, can deſerve 
no kindneſs ; and, that all regard for his welfare, as op- 
poſed to general good, is hoſtile to ſociety, and deſtructive 
of the ſacred bands by which it holds together. 

„As the Animadverſions are. comprized in one ſheet, 
and carry with them indiſputable evidedes of joint guilt, 
Coffee-houſe-keepers may have a manuſcript copy ſigned 
by the author, with an orig:nal pamphlet to which they re- 
late, to preſerve for general peruſal, until the whole can be 
printed, by applying as in the margin, without expence ; 
and a peruſal there 1s free to all, 

« I John 
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J John Duffield, the author, confident that the honour- 
able profeſſion will ſpurn with indignation at ſuch reproach- 
ful practices, and equally confident that the public muſt 
ultimately profit, by the preſent hazard of my perſonal 
ſafety, will trample danger, and cheerfully truſt my fate to 
the benevolence of my country; and, if on a clear diſqui- 
fition, their conduct thall be juſtified, then let me neither 
expect nor find lenity or mitigation. | 


| * JOHN DUFFIELD. 
% Noe 6, Gray-firect, Manchefter- 0 
* Square, Auguſt 5, 1789. 


% N. B. The Animadverſions were ſent to the ſaid John 
Lloyd, the 27th of November laſt; and as Sir Watkin Lewes 
was "complimented with the firſt pamphlet long before the 
diſtribution, ſo he and the ſaid John Lloyd have had timely 
notice of this advertiſement.” 


On the inſertion of this advertiſement, John Lloyd went 
to the. printer, and threatened him and Duffield with an 
action; but fear and conſcious guilt gave check to his reſent- 
ment, and no action was brought. | 

On the 11th of June 1790, being a few days before the 
election of members of parliament for the City, a copy of 
that advertiſement, and the ſubſtance of what precedes it, 
were ſent to Sir Watkin Lewes, to try if any thing would 
reſtore him to his reaſon, and induce him to deliver up the 
deed ; but it was far from Duffield's intention to print it 
before the election was over, becauſe as he wiſhed to at 
upon a right principle, ſo he was ſolicitous to avoid the 
unputation of courting aſſiſtance from the jars of oppoſition, 
and availing himſelf by a vindictive ſpirit of reſentment, 
and reſolved by a repetition of his former indulgences, to 
teſtify to the world his unwillingneſs to- preclude the worſt 
of criminals from an opportunity of Teformation, if he 
choſe to embrace it ; but now finding his voracity too pre-. 
dominant to be ſubdued by reaſon and tenderneſs, he con- 
fiders it his indiſpenſable duty to ſociety to drag theſe two 
irreclaimable monſters into open day-light. 

It might reaſonably have been thought, that one whoſe 


rebellious contempt of the laws of his country had been re- 
| peatedly 
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peatedly recorded in an honourable court of equity, would, 


from ſuch 1 of ſedition, have been judged of all 
men the moſt improper to have a ſhare in the euaction of 


laws for the ſupport of authority and the enforcement of 


obedience and ſubmiſſion from the ſtubborn and refraQtory, 
fince there could be no reaſon for diſbelieving without a 
ſearch what would have been readily tound on record. Nor 
is it matter of leſs ſurprize that the ſame delnfive confi- 
dence which made him a legiſlator, alſo conferred on him a 
military appointment, without conſidering that courage, 
honeſty, fidelity, and conformity to law are the great mar- 
tial requifites and ſtraight avenues to ſafety; and never once 
recollecting that paſſive ſilence and inaction for years toge- 
ther, to a charge, public, criminal, and atrocious, mark a 
cowardice as syn for a ſoldier as contumacy for a 
ſenator : and the remaining unvindicated, and without the 
leaſt attempt of vindication, equally impeaches bis honeſty 
as his paſt and preſent rebellious ſedition and reſiſtance of 
the law deſtroy che very idea of fidelity; ſo that his bene- 
factors, under a notion of rewarding ſome imaginary inviſ- 
ible merit, are enabling a ſeditious rebel to reſiſt coercion, 
and ſtifle his fraudulent tranſactions; and are undeſignedly 
breaking down the fences which bar out anarchy and rebel- 
lion. But it is apprehended that. the time nearly ap- 
proaches when the public wilt be undeceived ; and thoſe 
who weakly fancied that all the four props on which they 
reſted their ſafety were of ſound heart of oak, will find, in 
one inſtance, that they have been deluded, and partly placed 
their reliance on a baſe degenerate fur, which, like the 
miſſeltoe (aptly termed the — plant) ſucks all its 


nouriſhment from other ſtocks. 


On the 6th of June laſt, 1792, Richard Davies of Uxmaeſ- 
ton, in Pembrokeſhire, carpenter, and Mary his wife, late 
Mary-Selby ſpinſter, and Hlizabeth Selby of the ſame place, 
ſpinſter, filed a bill againſt William Lowndes Selby, Ely. for 
recovery of the eſtate of the ſaid Thumas James Selby, late 
of Wavendon in Bucks, Eſq. The faid defendant Lowndes 
Selby, knowing that the plaintiff*s witneſſes are very an- 
cient, in hopes to avail himſelf by their deaths, he did not 
pu in his anſwer until the 11th of February laſt, juſt before 

is laſt three weeks peremptory order (or time expired: 
And Sir WatkingLewes being madg a defendant to the faid 
bill, and again put to the trial of refiſting the laws of his 
country on the fame criminal detention of the deed, hath 
been upwards of ſeven months in contempt and rebellion 


againſt - 
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againſt the laws of his country; and having aſſigned over 
his eſtates, it cannot be found that he hath any unincum- 
bered property to anſwer the coſts of a ſequeſtration; and 
\ knowing that if he anſwers the bill, and again denies the 
truth, he will be contradicted, and compelled to produce 
the deed, it is evidently a concerted defign between him and 
the defendant Lowndes Selby, that he may, if poſſible, 
eſcape anſwering the bill at all, and thereby ſtill keep the 
deed concealed ; for as that would obviate'the occafion for 
moſt of the witneſſes, they dread the deed more than any 
thing, as they depend that the poverty of the plaintiffs would 
prevent many witneſſes being examined; and by his parlia- 
mentary privilege he holds the plaintiffs at defiance, ex- 
pecting that by a long delay, the ancient witnefles will moſt 
of them be dead; which is acting on a principle ſo glar- 
ingly roguiſh and iniquitous, that no man would incur the 
reproach of ſuch infamy from any other motive than that of 
avoiding corporal puniſhment,— and which, it is ſuſpected, 
he hath ſtrong reaſons to be afraid of. And as this vile 
conduct manitetly indicates a fraudulent intention, it of 
It courſe involves the defendant Lowndes Selby in the guilt, 
3 becauſe the fraud committed by means of the concealment 
of the dead is practicable with no other perſon, ſo that the 
guilt of one is the guilt of both, and in which the before- 
mentioned John Lloyd is a partaker : and though the de- 
fendant Lowndes Selby, in oppoſition to all theſe powerful 
and convincing appearances, hath made a feeble effort to 
deſtroy the belief of a confederacy, by abſolutely ſwearing 
that he doth not know Sir Watkin Lewes by fight, yet, that 
| ſerves only to give a needleſs confirmation to what could 
: never be doubted. And he forgot that the oath of a confe- 
derate, denying a knowledge of his accomplice, will go a 
every little way towards gaining credit at any time, but more 
eſpecially when oppoſed to a ſeven years filent confeſſion of 
a charge infamous, deteſtable, and public, whence all the 
boaſted charms of lovely innocence and brilliant beauties 
of unſpotted truth and integrity muſt fade, and be ſullied 
with the filthy ſcum of fraud, deceit, and treachery, how- 
ever three perſons at leaſt can ſpeak to that ſubje&t ; which 
though of itſelf ſerious, makes the matter rather laughable. 
One Lewis James having repeatedly confeſſed, to differ- 
ent perſons that he had obtained and mntilated the Nevein 
regiſter, and boaſted that be bud got rhe fff Fruits (as he 


called it); and his wife having ſaid that he had got the flart 
of 
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of all others ; and thoſe confeſſions being confirmed by ſes 
veral leaves and parts of leaves appearing to have been cut 
out of the book, he was made a defendant to the faid 
bill; and fearing to live in contempt of the laws of hig 
country, choſe — not to live at all; and a day or two before 
be would have been ſerved with a ſubpoena to appear and 
anſwer the ſaid bill, he was found dead in a field near his 
own houſe. ' | 
A ſhort time before his death he was frequently ſpeaking 
to different perſons of Sir Watkin Lewes; intimating a confi- 
dential and reciprocal privity with the tranſactions of each 
other in relation to the affairs of the ſaid Selby family, call- 
ing him his dear friend Sir Watkin Lewes ; and faying, 
that had he not been an honeſt man, he might have buen as 
well rewarded as another perſon; alluding (as was under- 
ſtood by all to whom he ſaid ſo) to Sir Watkm Lewes; and 
ſaying that he had large offers for his papers; and ſpeaking 
of meetings he had with him and the relations of the Selby- 
family about ſeventeen. years ago, the time Sir Watkin 
Lewes firſt began to prevaricate and retract what he had be- 
fore often ſaid concerning the ſaid deed ; which, with a va» 
riety of other circumſtances, afford ground for ſuſpicion 
that Sir Watkin Lewes was an abettor, and acceflary to the 
felony of ſurreptitiouſly obtaining and mutilating the ſaid 
regiſter; for it is conceived that the holding a written cor- 
reſpondence with the felon on the ſubject of the felony, bath 
a ſtrong tendency to criminate or at leaſt warrants a ſuſpi- 
cion, eheciatly as letters from the ſaid Sir Watkin Lewes 
to the ſaid Lewis James about the Selby affairs, were pro- 
duced by the faid Lewis James in his lifetime, who, in the 
preſence of a perſon now. in London, held out a bundle of 
papers to a man with whom he was talking about the Selby 
affairs, ſaying, ** Theſe are letters from my dear friend Sir 
Watkin Lewes: and he took from the bundle two or three 
of them, and told the man he was talking to, that he might 
read them ; and which he did take and open, and (as the 
perſon preſent believes) did read them to himſelf. And the 
ſaid Sir Watkin Lewis is more eſpecially ſuſpected of being 
concerned in the ſaid telony, becauſe he who hath long been 
publicly accuſed, and ſtands unvindicated, is a more ſuſpi- 
cious character than he who hath never been accuſed ; and 
becauſe the ſame diſpoſition that could incline him to carry 
the deed to market might by the gradations of wickedneis 
eaſily conduct him from fraud to felony. A perſon is now 
D | in 
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in London who hath feen the ſaid regiſters, and can prove 
they bave undergone a felonious mutilation. A perion is 
alſo living who heth acknowledged the cuſtody of the muti- 
lated paits of tuch regiſters ; and who hath declared that 
on certain conditions they could all be produced, Letters 
anterior and ſubſequent to the death of the ſaid Lewis 
James, &c, the clerk of Painter, the agent, who ſaw the 
murilated parts of the moſt material entries of the family, 
and the perſon who heard him on the having ſeen them, 
are both living. A perſon now in London ſays it is a pre- 
vailing and credited report, that about two or three years 
ago two of Painter's clerks (with a ſtrange perſon to aſſiſt 
them) ſpent ſeveral days in examining different pariſh 
regiſters and collecting all the intormation they could about 
the Selby family above the hills, and that during ſuch ſearch 
they lodged two or three nights at the houte of the ſaid 
Lewis James, near thirty miles diſtant from Pembroke, 
where Painter lives. And it ſeems not a little wonderful, 
that Painter in a continued agency, near twenty years, ſhould 
not acquaint his client the detendant, Lowndes delby, with 
any of theſe occurrences; and allo ſome very remarkable 
traditional reports relative'to the Selby family, which have 
been the renewed and univerial ſubject of converſation 
through the county, almoſt ever ſince the teſtator's death; 
and yet all theſe very ſtriking circumſtances are aſſerted by 
the defendaat's anſwer, never to have reached him. Save 
and except by the bill, the very name of Lewis James is 
quite ſtrange to him; and it could ſcarcely have been more 
wonderful if he had actually denied the agency (which he 
found himſelf conſtrained to admit) fince he hath in effect 


declared that the ſaid agent, for near twenty years conſtant ' 


agency, had collected no information or communicated none 
to him. 

The ton of Lewis James hath likewiſe declared ſince his 
father's death, that he hath ſtill in his cuſtody a large writ» 
ing, which of itſelf would effect the purpoſe of recovering 
the eſtate, but which he would deliver to the defendant 
Lowndes Selby, rather than to any perſon concerned for 
the plaintifis ; and what countenances this aſſertion is, that 
his late father, a tew months before his death, did, in the 
preſence of three or four perſons, produce a large paper or 
parchment writing (to a Mr. Jones with whom he was 
converſiug on the claim to the Selby eſtate) and ſaid, “this 
« is the thing that will alone do the buſinels ;” whereupon 

Mr. 
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Mr, Jones defired to read it; and Mrs. James alſo deſtred 
her huſband that he would let Mr. Jones ſee it: to which 
he anſwered his wife, No, my dear, 1 love you very well, 
„% but I love this better ;** and drew it back without ſuffer- 
ing any part of it to be read: whence it is apprehended 
that the deceaſed Lewis James was made the tool of the 
defendants, Sir Watkin Lewes and Lowndes Selby, to do 
and execute ſuch felonious matters as they, and even the 
agent, Painter, were afraid to enter 1 ; nor doth it ſeem 
unlikely, that the large writing the ſaid Lewis James pro- 
duced, and his fon lately declared to have in his cuſtody, is 
the old Latin deed placed with the ſaid Lewis James. The 
defendants, Sir Watkin Lewes and William Lowndes 
Selby, and Painter, the agent, thinking it unſafe to have 
the cuſtody of it, and equally unſafe to deſtroy what they 
knew had been partly read by ſeveral perions, and that the 
ſaid Lewis James finding that he had been made a dupe of, 
and that his danger far exceeded his expectations of fufther 
advantage; in ſuch a {tate of deſpair, it is no wonder that 
the laſt Fruits (as. he termed 1t) ſhould prove by far the 
bittereſt he ever taſted; and perhaps Sir Watkin Lewes 
may very ſoon perceive that the viſible decay of the ſtock 
gives indications that his future crops will be blighted, 

If an attorney cannot be excuſed from giving evidence, 
under pretence of not diſeloſing his chent's ſecrets, when 
the ſubject of inveſtigation ſhall be indiſputably ſhewn to 
be criminal; then on examining Lowndes Selby's agent and 
cleiks, the 1ca and widow of Lewis James, and u few others, 
it is predicted that all the detencant Lowndes Selby's over- 
ſtrained negatives will be diſcovered. 

The exerciſe of ſenatorial privilege, for the purpoſe of 
ſedition and ſtifling his traudulent practices, is ſuch an un- 
exampled inſtance of depravity, that nothing 19 opprobrious 
It is 1 ever occurred before. It is not only a 
perverſion and abuſe of that wile and ſalutary proviſion for 
preſerving the gieat and important concerns of the nation 
uninterrupted, but it is an inſult to the honour and dignity 
of the illuſtrious members of that honourable Houſe : but 
whether he hath dared ſet his foot in a Britiſh ſenate whilſt 
he is marked with the hateful and ſeditious badge of a rebel, 
1s not known, 

From the preſent gloomy aſpect and felonious ingenuities 
of this daring combination, nothing can be ſo little difficult 
as to perceive who had moit reaſon to apprehend the prac- 
tice of For;ery and Fabrication, mentioned in the original 
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undenied pamphlet, to have been ſuggeſted by the confe- 


deracy as an anticipated accuſation againſt the claimants, 


_ eſpecially when it is recollected that in a crowd none bawl 
out ſtop thief louder than the / thieves themſclves; and 


whatever mock ſuits or deceptions may have been practiſed 
by the defendant William Lowndes Selby to obſcure nd 
confound the truth, the plaintiffs too much revere their 
ſuperiors to dare inſult an- honoarable court with a mere 
mockery and fiction; but this is a real unfeigned ſuit, 
founded on the judgment of gentlemen of great eminence 
in the profeſſion (one of whom adviſed and drew the 
bill) who are of opinion, that notwithſtanding all the 
wicked artifices, conducted with all the depths of ſubtilty 
for near twenty years, to ſhut out and bar the right of 
the plaintiff's deceaſed father, and now of the plaintiffs 
themſelves, yet that their title ſtill remains good and un- 
impaired; and that none of the meaſures which have been 
taken can, under the pecuharity of this caſe, operate t 


their prejudice, or any way affect their right. 
The moſt judicious and reſpectable parts of the commu- 


r very recently concurred in opinion of the ſuperior 
wiſdom and excellence of the laws and conſtitution of this 
nation, to any other form of government for the Protection 
of Property and for the perſonal ſafety of individuals; and 
have teſtrhed their abhorrence of Sedition, and their refo- 
lution to enforce due Obedience to the laws of their coun» 


try. On ſuch authority it is reaſonable to imagine, that 


the laws have provided a remedy for grievances of ſo op- 
effive a kind as the foregoing caſe exhibits ; and whence 
it is ardently hoped that no ſpecies of ſedition can eſcape 
with impunity. i | | 
From theſe conſiderations, I John Dufficld, at No. 6, 
Gray-ſtreet, Mancheſter- ſquare, Gent. for, and on the be- 


half of the plaintiffs, having thus opened their caſe, moſt 
humbly beg leave to aſſure the public, that though they 


have many relations who are deſirous to aſſiſt them, yet 
they are neither individually or collectively of ability to 
proſecute the ſuit with effect, againſt ſuch an unbonnded 
ſource of opulence; and are in danger of being overpowered 
by their own actual p operty; as the regiſter deſtroying 
agency, the delicious Firft Fruits of Lewis James, the 
waſte paper traffic with Fir Watkia Lewes, the mntchleſs 
treachery of John Lloyd, &c. &c. leave no room to doubt 


that large ſams have already been lavichly ſquaidered 
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amongſt different hireling proſtitutes, for the purpoſe 
of oppreſſing and robbing, as well the plaintiffs late 
father, as themſelves ; and as every benevolent mind would 
rejoice to fec violence and oppreſſion ſtopt in the full 
careet of ſucceſs, and the infolence of daring villany re- 
reſſed, I preſume (on the plaintiffs behalt) with the utmoſt 
— reverence, and reſpect, to pray the ſubſcriptions 
of the generous public to enable them to recover their juſt 
right; for withonc ſome friendly aids, {uflicient to curb the 
devouring voracity of a cormorant, a vulture, or a griffin, 
they muſt inevitably fall a prey to anreffrained rapacity. 
Mr. Brooks of Milman-ſtreet, Bedford-row, their ſolicitor, 
hath propoſed each ſubicriber, on payment of a ſubſcription 


to Mr. Cor fr a.m. fro 1 94027 abi 


, ZA ne Co· who is ſo kind as to 


receive the ſame) be requeſted to write his or her name, 
and place of abode, with the ſum ſubſcribed againſt it, and 


to take a receipt, that the plaintiffs may have, as well the 


pleaſure of returning the kind loan, wen enabled fo to do, 
as the happineſs of teſtifying (in any event) their gratitude 
to their reſpective benefactors, which they are confident 
can never end but with their days. And with re- 
ſpect to the mode of drawing as occaſion may require, he 
properat to requeſt a clerk in court to view and examine a 

atement of the coſts incurred, and a computation or eſti- 
mate of the probable expence of the meatures which are 
about to be provided for; and that he be io kind as to join 
his ſignature with the ſaid ſolicitors, to every ſuch draft 
which from time to time may be drawn on the faid 


Fats; Z >. 3» P3yable to the ſaid ſolicitor. 


| JOHN DUFFIELD. 
No. 6, Gray-freet, Mancheſter» 


Square, May, 1793. 


